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URING my study trips to Europe, America, Canada and Japan, 
I was pleased to note that the stamp of each country’s peculiar 
genius was definitely recognisable in its welfare works for the blind. 
It may be said, as a rather broad statement, that Great Britain and the 
United States of America have influenced directly or indirectly the 
works for the blind throughout the world ; but the evidences of adapta- 
tions by each country to its peculiar needs and environmental demands 
are unmistakably noticeable. 
In this synoptic report, my attempt will be to outline in a very 
general way the common factors in the works of the visually handi- 
capped which are more or less emphasized by the countries I visited. 


1. Derinition or BLINDNESS. 


It is just natural to formulate the legal and social concept of 
blindness and its all-sided implications before inaugurating on a scienti- 
fic basis any scheme of activities for those afflicted with this handicap. 
A mere misty approximation of the notion of blindness has a positively 
baneful effect on any welfare work, however well-meaning it may be. 

All the advanced countries realised this at a very early stage of 
their blind work. In those countries, blindness has not only been 
strictly defined, but it has also been measured in terms of different 
degrees of the affliction. This has laid the scientific-minded workers 
for the blind in those countries to substitute the term ‘‘ visual handi- 
cap ’’ for the commonly used and more commonly misunderstood word 
** blindness.’’ 

The degree of vision which constitutes blindness in Great Britain, 
‘for instance, is 6/60, in America, 20/200, and soon. Periodic eye tests 
are held in every school for the visually handicapped as well as the 
sighted, and transference of enrolments takes place, if necessary, in 
accordance with the results of these eye tests. 
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2. EDUCATION OF PRE-SCHOOL BLIND CHILDREN. 


The education and training of the blind begin in the very early 
years of their life. As early as the eighteenth month of their age, 
they are taken away from their homes and are placed in what is called 
‘* Sunshine Homes for the Blind Children,’’ or the ‘‘ Nursery Schools 
for the Blind.”’ 

Usually, the parents or the guardians do not know how to take 
care of their blind children or wards. They alternate between codd- 
ling and neglect. I was told of an instance in England where one of 
the twins born was blind. The parents used to confine their whole 
attention to their seeing child to the entire neglect of their blind child. 
Not only that, the parents used to tie up the sightless child to the 
corner of a cot, so that it could not hurt itself, while they had all their - 
funs at home and excursions abroad in the com pany of the sighted 
child.. 

On the contrary, the better and preferential treatment meted out 
by a family to its blind child is a matter of common observation. 


It needs no saying that both these attitudes prevent the normal 
growth of the blind children at home. The Sunshine Homes obviate 
these difficulties by putting the blind children under a common roof 
and giving them the same kind of treatment, facilities and environ- 
ment. 


Besides these problems of care and discipline, there are several! 
other problems, mainly psychological and psychiatric in nature, which 
can never be solved with any measure of satisfaction unless the blind 
children are entrusted from their very infancy to the care and guidance 
of experts in the psychology and education of the visually handicapped. 
For instance, the problems of autostimulation, ‘‘ blindism,’’ personality 
maladjustment, etc., which start operating in the life of blind persons 
from their very childhood, can never be effectively tackled except by 
people trained in the psychology of the blind. 


In these Sunshine Homes, the blind children are kept and trained 
till they are five or six years old, after which they are sent to the 
schools for the blind. ‘'T'rained teachers and nurses are appointed in 
these Homes, where the sightless children are taught free and fearless 
movement of the body, lessons in the adjustment to the seeing world, 
elementary music, Braille, and simple handicrafts. 
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3. EDUCATION oF SCHOOL CHILDREN. 


In all the countries, except Japan, the primary school education 
of blind children is free and compulsory as that of the sighted. In 
each country, there are schools providing every scope and facility for 
the education and training of blind children. Japan has ninety 
schools for its seventy-six thousand blind population, although, as 
stated above, it has no provision for free and compulsory education of 
its blind children. 

Before or immediately after the children are admitted to a school, 
their aptitudes and vocational possibilities are tested by intelligence 
and personality tests which have been adapted to the conditions of 
blind children from those devised for children with sight. Emphasis 
on the kind of education which each of these children should receive, 
depends to a great extent on the results of these tests. Those who 
are found mentally retarded, are given special attention, and their edu- 
cation is carried on by special teachers through what is called “‘oppor- 
tunity classes.”’ 

There is systematic vocational guidance for each pupil, so that 
he or. she is not left ina state of perplexity regarding the ways of 
making a living after the school years are over. 

In order to encourage the reading habit among the blind children, 
scores of periodicals and thousands of books have been printed in 
Braille and placed’ within easy access. The Library for the Blind in 
New York City, the Library of Congress at Washington, the National 
Braille Library in London, etc., have, each of them, three or four 
hundred thousand books in Braille in different subjects, and they lend 
those books free to all blind people just for the mere asking. 

The majority of the teachers in schools for the blind have been 
especially trained for this purpose. The education of the visually 
handicapped is quite a technical and growing subject, and no one 
can be expected to be an efficient teacher of the blind without know- 
ing the psychological and educational problems especially involved in 
this specialised field. In Great Britain, the Board of Education stops 
all financial grants to a blind school if it employs a teacher who has 
not obtained a diploma from the College of Teachers for the Blind. In 
America, the blind schools discourage the appointment.of teachers who 
have not received special training in the Education of the Visually 
Handicapped at Columbia or Harvard University. 
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The appointment of blind persons as teachers or workers for the 
blind is specially encouraged in those countries. They are regarded 
not only as efficient workers for the blind, but also as inspiring 
examples to them. In America, it has become an unwritten law 
that ina school or organisation for the blind, at least one-third of the 
staff should be recruited from among tbe blind. Some schools I visited 
have blind persons constituting as much as sixty per cent of its staff. 

Besides, the heads of many schools and organisations for the blind 
are blind persons. The heads of most of the Public Commissions for 
the blind in America are themselves blind. The Executive Director 
of the American Foundation is also a blind person. 

In all the progressive schools for the blind, there are arrange- 
ments for solving the special problems involved in the education of 
the partially-sighted children. There are such arrangements even in 
the schools for sighted children. In England and Germany, there 
are separate schools for children with partial vision. The partially- 
sighted children constitute, for educational purposes, a class by them- 
selves. They cannot be educated either through sighted or blind 
methods. This truth has not been realised in our country with the 
result that hundreds of children with partial sight have lost and are 
losing their vision entirely. 

In addition to the visually handicapped children, there is another 
group of children who are more unfortunate and whose educational 
problems are more difficult to solve. These are the deaf-blind mute 
children, suffering from the triple handicap of blindness, deafness and 
dumbness. America is ahead of all countries in the world in the 
education of these unfortunates, and Laura Bridgeman, Helen Keeler, 
and a few others have shown what these children can do if educational’ 
facilities are provided for them. During my second visit in America, 
I discussed with Miss Helen Keeler the problems of these children 
and studied the methods of teaching them. Usually, the blind schools 
have opened departments for these children in their own premises. 

In addition to these residential schools for the blind, classes for 
blind boys and girls have been opened in ordinary seeing schools. This 
is indeed a very interesting experiment. It helps the growth of mutual 
understanding between the blind and the seeing children from the very 
early stage of their lives. I am inclined to believe that there is a 
great scope and need for such classes in our country under its present 
economic conditions. 
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4. Epucation oF Brinp Youna MEN AND WoMEN 
oF Post-ScHOOL STAGE. 


It has been realised in those countries that the blind boys and 
girls will be quite helpless if they are not taken care of after they 
finish their school education. 

Those who are fit for higher studies are encouraged to enter 
colleges. There are several scholarships for assisting the needy 
students towards the college expenses. 

Those who intend to take up music as the means of their liveli- 
hood are encouraged to enter the schools for higher music. There 
are several scholarships for these students as well. 


Those who have specialised in some industry, are placed in what 
is called ‘‘sheltered workshops. ’’ ‘These workshops are subsidised 
by Government and the public, and the blind people work here as 
apprentices for three or four years, after which they become regular 
workers. During the period of apprenticeship, all their expenses are 
paid for by those workshops. 


5, ACTIVITIES oF THE AGENCIES AND ORGANISATIONS OF THE BLIND. 


What is to be done with these educated and trained blind men 
and women ? The agencies and organisations for the blind have been 
brought into existence to solve this and various other problems. There 
is no unhealthy rivalry among these organisations, since each of them 
is engaged to solve problems distinct from those handled by others. 
In London alone, there are about ten or twelve organisations working 
side by side ta help the blind persons in different ways. 


The principal activities of these organisations may be summarised 
as follows :— 


A. They try to secure employments for the educated blind men 
and wouien. Through the efforts of these organisations, most of the 
blind people have been able to be contributing members of society. 
They have succeeded in inducing the German Government to pass a 
law to the effect that every firm or factory must employ a certain per- 
centage of its staff from among the handicapped people. In Japan, 
a blind beggar has become an anachronism. In Great Britain, the 
blind persons have become eligible, in accordance with a law passed 
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by the Parliament early this year, for old-age pension when they are 
forty years old, while the seeing persons must be sixty-five in order 
to receive the benefits of this pension, 

For those people, who are definitely unemployable, the Govern- 
ment has made special financial provisions through the efforts of these 
organisations. ‘There are several homes where the unemployable 
blind men and women can live at public cost. 

Those whose earning is not enough to meet their necessary ex- 
penses, receive augmentations in their wages either from those organi- | 
sations or from the Government. 

B. The education of the adult blind, 7. e., who lose their vision 
rather late in life, and who cannot obviously be taken care of by regu- 
lar schools, is undertaken by these organisations. Teachers are sent 
to the homes of the adult blind and they are taught Braille and some 
useful occupation. The home teaching service is most efficient and 
widespread in Great Britain and the British Government is spending 
huge sums of money each year towards the maintenance of this 
service. 

C. These organisations also undertake the publication of books 
and journals in Braille, Moon and in other types, as well as the 
making of talking-books. ‘There are about eighty English periodicals 
in Braille published in America and Great Britain. In Japan, there. 
is even a daily newspaper in Braille. 

D. Agitations for the improvement of the lot of the blind are 
carried on unceasingly by these organisations. As a result, several 
legislations have been passed in all countries which have made the 
lives of the sightless community happier and respectable. A few 
of these legislative measures have been enumerated and discussed in 
the last paper appended to this report. 


6. PREVENTION OF BLINDNESS. 


This is a very important problem and more emphasis is being 
laid on it in every country. It has been held that about seventy per 
cent of blindness in every country is preventible, and every year the 
number of blind persons in the West 1s decreasing through the strict 
application of preventive methods. There may be a day when there 
will exist no blindness, and hence no problem of blindness to solve. 
But till that day comes, all possible arrangements should be made to 
lessen the miseries of the already existing and would-be blind persons. 
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7. CONCLUSION. 


In the foregoing pages, I have recounted in a very general and 
shortest possible way my experiences regarding what other countries 
are doing in order to ameliorate the lot of the sightless community. 
It will be seen from the above dissertation that the visually handicapped 
persons are taken care of by those societies from the time they are 
born until they die. As a matter of fact, the societies in the West 
have become definitely conscious of the sacred responsibility towards 
their handicapped members. The doctrine of laissez-faire in this 
matter is considered to be very dangerous and has been abondoned by 
all civilized countries. It has been realised that society cannot 
progress very well if the handicapped persons belanging to different 
groups are allowed to remain as permanent drags on it. 

I am positive that our society in India is making a great economic 
waste by not educating and not employing its blind individuals. Our 
society has to bear the burden for these people anyhow; then why 
should it not take something out of them? Besides, in cartain spheres 
of activity, the blind individuals can render better and more efficient 
service than even the seeing. The Western societies have realised 
this truth and have been prompt to take advantage of it. 

There is another way of looking at the same thing. Real 
sympathy is shown to the blind persons not by feeding them at public 
expense and keeping them idle at home, but by giving them education 
and burdening them with work and responsibility. This truth has not 
been realised in India and all efforts in helping the blind have thus 
been misguided and abortive. Dr. Childs, Professor of Psychology 
at Teachers’ College, Columbia University, has rightly said: ‘‘ for an 
individual to be a member of a society and yet have no responsible 
part in its activities is a form of social ostracism that breeds disastrous 
spiritual consequences.’’ 

In my opinion, the blind people have a more urgent need for 
education than even the seeing. There are mainly two reasons in 
support of this thesis. 

First, the blind persons cannot be employed in any work without 
receiving any systematic training and education extending over several 
years, while there are various spheres of activities for the seeing 
individuals in which they may be employed without such protracted 
training and education. In those activities, the mere possession of 
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sight combined with some amount of commonsense is all that is needed 
to qualify a person for employment. 
Secondly, the seeing people have the freedom of movement and 
several other things to keep themselves busy with. But the sightless 
individuls have to carry on a dreary and monotonous existence and 
have a feeling of helplessness and aloneness in the world if they are 
not taught something which will keep them busy and make them feel 
that time, after all, moves. 
' I should like to append four papers to this report. 

The first paper lists the schools and organisations for the visually 
handicapped that I have visited abroad. 

In addition to these places, I have met several successful and 
‘blind people of each country J visited in order to gain practical 
experience and inspiration. 
The second paper states the courses which I took at Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University, New York, towards my Master’s Degree 
‘in Education, specialising in the Education of the Visually Handi- 
“capped. 
The third paper describes a scheme of activities which should be 
“undertaken at once in India for its visually handicapped persons. I 
submitted this paper to Columbia University as a course requirement 
“and it was highly appreciated there. 
7 The last paper isa copy of an article which I wrote and got . 
‘published before T left India about two years ago. This contains 
many facts and figures regarding the blind community in India and 
abroad. 
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